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THE AGON OF JOB* 


By GERVASE TOELLE O. CARM 


Prologue 


Narrator: (speaking conversationally) For your entertainment this evening 
we are trying to create a world where suffering reaches the dimension of 
the tragic, a world filled with pity and terror. You will note that this is 
a spare, clean world. As Aristotle observed, we cannot expect from tragedy 
every sort of pleasure, but only that pleasure which is proper to it: a chill 
of fear and a thrill of pity merely from what is happening. It is a man 
disputing with God, a good man but one who wants to over-reach his human 
estate, a man who ineluctably therefore is faced with a situation too complex 
for him, a situation that can be solved only by God’s coming to him in the 
machinery of the stage. 

And God does come, to suggest the theology of suffering; when He 
speaks, it is the theology of suffering that is revealed. Job’s role is to make 
that theophany imperative, to cry out loud and long, and not be silenced; 
his agon is to argue down his comforters, at the imminent danger of sin- 
ning by mere vehemence in his mouth. And he actually succeeds in talking 
God down out of heaven; he hears the voice of God in a whirlwind. 
Then he subsides under the terms of the action. The rectitude of his life 
has been vindicated; Job had made his point, and in his recognition of 
this lies his recovery. 

The story of Job begins very simply. (begins to read from text) 
In the land of Hus, in Arabia, there dwelt an upright and blameless man 
named Job, who feared God and avoided evil. Seven sons and three 
daughters were born to him; and he had seven thousand sheep, three 
thousand camels, five hundred yoke of oxen, and a great number of 
work-animals, and land for pasture and tilling in plenty. And things went 
well and he prospered, and he was favored by both God and man. And 
in turn he blessed God, rising early and offering holocausts and sin 
offerings. This Job did habitually. 

One day the Lord God in his heaven decided to put Job to the test, to 
try whether he would persevere in goodness even in the midst of affliction. 
And so he put out His hand, and He tested Job in this wise. While all the 
sons and daughters of Job were drinking in the house of the eldest 
brother, a messenger came to Job to report that marauding Sabeans had put 
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his herdsmen to the sword and had carried off all his oxen and work- 
animals. And while he was yet speaking, a second messenger came saying 
that lightning had fallen from heaven and struck all his sheep and his 
shepherds and killed them. And while this second messenger was still 
speaking, yet a third came to say that Chaldeans had seized his camels; 
and a fourth to say that a great wind had come and had smitten the house 
wherein the sons and daughters were reveling, and they immediately were 
dead. Thus, in a moment as it were, all Job’s possessions were taken from 
him, and surely he might have turned from God. But Job knew that the 
Lord gives and the Lord takes away, and he only turned to the Lord to 
bless his name. And in all this Job did not sin, nor did he say anything 
disrespectful to God. 

And so once again did the Almighty put Job to the test, thinking that 
it is easy for a man to remain blameless when only his possessions are 
touched. But let him be touched personally, the Lord thought, let the 
skin and bone of his person be afflicted, mayhap he will fall. And so Job 
was smitten with severe boils from the soles of his feet to the crown of 
his head, and he became an unclean thing in the sight of the people and in 
his own sight. And taking a potsherd to scrape himself with, he sat among 
the ashes and offal, outside the town. And though he was a pity to look at, 
he was terrible to behold. 

Now when three of Job’s friends heard of all the misfortune that had 
come upon him, they set out each one from his own place: Eliphas from 
Theman, Baldad from Sue and Sophar from Naama. They met and 
journeyed together to give him sympathy and comfort. But when at a dis- 
tance they lifted up their eyes and did not recognize him, they began to 
weep aloud; they tore their cloaks and they threw dust upon their heads. 
Then they sat down upon the ground with him seven days and seven nights, 
but none of them spoke a word to him; for they saw how great was his 
suffering. 

Then Job raised his voice and cursed the day of his birth. 


ACT I 


Jos: Perish the day on which I was born, 
the night when they said, “The child is a boy!” 
May that day be darkness: 
let not God above call for it, 
nor light shine upon it! 
May darkness and gloom claim it, 
clouds settle upon it, 
the blackness of night affright it! 
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May obscurity seize that day; 
let it not occur among the days of the year, 
nor enter into the count of the months! 
May that night be barren; 
let no joyful outcry greet it! 
Let them curse it who curse the sea, 
the appointed disturbers of Leviathan and Behemoth! 
May the stars of its twilight be darkened; 
may it look for daylight and have none, 
nor gaze on the eyes of the dawn, 
Because it kept not shut the doors of the womb 
to shield my eyes from trouble! 


Why did I not perish at birth, 
come forth from the womb and expire? 
Or why was I not buried away like an untimely birth, 
like infants that have never seen the light? 
Wherefore did the knees receive me, 
or why did I suck at the breasts? 


For then I should have lain down and been tranquil; 

had I died, then I should have been at rest 
With kings and counsellors of the earth 

who built where now there are only ruins, 
Or with princes who had gold 

and filled their houses with silver; 
There the wicked cease from troubling, 

there the weary are at rest. 
There the captives are at ease together, 

and hear not the voice of the slave-driver. 
Small and great are there the same, 

and the servant is free of his master. 


Why is light given to the toilers, 
and life to the bitter in spirit? 
They wait for death, and it comes not; 
they search for it rather than for hidden treasure, 
Rejoice in it exultingly, 
and are glad when they reach the grave; 
Men whose path is hidden from them, 
and whom God has hemmed in! 


For sighing comes more readily to me than food, 
and my groans well forth like water. 
For what I fear overtakes me, 
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and what I shrink from comes upon me. 
I have no peace nor ease; 
I have no rest, for trouble comes! 


Will you permit me to put in a word? 

For how can anyone refrain from speaking? 
Behold, you have instructed many, 

and have made firm their feeble hands. 
Your words have upheld the stumbler; 

you have strengthened his faltering knees. 
But now that it comes to you, you are impatient; 

when it touches yourself, you are dismayed. 


Reflect now: what sinless person perishes? 
Since when are those without sin destroyed? 
As I see it, those who plow for mischief 
and sow trouble, reap the same. 
By the breath of God they perish, 
and by the blast of his wrath they are consumed. 
Though the lion roars, though the king of beasts cries out, 
yet the teeth of the young lion are not broken; 
The old lion perishes for lack of prey, 


and the cubs of the lioness are scattered. 


For a word was stealthily brought to me, 
and my ear caught a whisper of it. 

In my thoughts during visions of the night, 
when a deep sleep falls on men, 

Fear came upon me and shuddering, 
that terrified me to the bones. 

And a spirit passed before me, 
and the hair of my flesh stood up. 

It paused; but its shape I could not discern; 
a figure was before my eyes 
and I heard a still voice asking: 


“Can a man be without sin as against God? 
Can a mortal be sinless against his maker? 
Lo, he puts no trust in his servants, 
and even with his angels he can find fault. 
How much more with those that dwell in houses of clay, 
whose foundation is in the dust, 
whi are crushed more easily than the moth! 
Morning or evening they may be shattered; 
with no heed paid to it, they perish forever.” 














BALDAD: 


Call now Job! Will anyone respond to you? 
Nay, impatience kills the fool 
and indignation slays the simpleton. 
I have seen a fool spreading his roots, 
but his household suddenly decayed. 
What he has reaped, the hungry shall eat up, 
(or God shall take it away by blight); 
and the thirsty shall swallow his substance. 


For mischief comes not out of the earth, 
nor does trouble spring out of nowhere; 
but man himself begets mischief by sin! 


How long will you utter such things? 
The words from your mouth are like a mighty wind! 
Job, God does not pervert judgment; 
can the Almighty distort justice? 
If you in your suffering will have recourse to him 
and make supplication to him, 
Surely now he will awake for you 
and restore your rightful domain to you. 
Your present state will be of little moment, 
for in time to come you will flourish indeed. 


If you inquire of former generations, 

and give heed to the experience of the fathers, 
Will they not teach you and tell you 

and utter their words of understanding? 
Can a man live without God, 

or flourish apart from him? 
As easy can the papyrus grow up without mire, 

or the reed-grass flourish without water. 
While it is yet green and uncut, 

it withers quicker than any grass. 
So is the end of every man who forgets God, 

and so shall the hope of the godless man perish. 


His confidence is but a gossamer thread 
and his trust is a spider’s web. 
About a heap of stones are his roots entwined; 
among the rocks he tries to take a hold. 
Yet if one tears him from his place, 
there he lies rotting beside the road 
and out of the soil another sprouts. 


Behold, God will not cast away the suppliant, 
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neither will he turn from those who seek him. 

Once more, if you turn to him, will he fill your mouth with 
laughter 
and your lips with rejoicing. 


Oh, that God would speak and open his lips against you, 
and declare to you the secrets of wisdom. 

That so you might know God will require of you 
twofold of all your guilt. 


Can you penetrate the designs of God? 

Dare you vie with the perfection of the Almighty? 
It is higher than the heavens; what can you do? 

It is deeper than the nether world; what can you know? 
It is longer than the earth in measure, 

and broader than the sea. 
If he seize and imprison or call to judgment, 

who then can say him nay? 
For he knows the worthlessness of men 

and sees iniquity; will he then ignore it? 
Will empty men gain understanding, 

and the wild jackass be made docile? 


If you set your heart aright 
and stretch out your hands toward him, 
If you remove all iniquity from your conduct, 
and let not injustice dwell in your tent, 
Surely then you may lift up your face in innocence; 
you may stand firm and unafraid. 
For then you shall forget your misery, 
or recall it only like waters ebbed away. 


Then shall your life be brighter than the noonday; 
its gloom shall become as the morning, 

And you shall be secure, because there is hope. 
You shall look around you and lie down in safety, 
you shall take your rest with none to disturb you. 


At least listen to my words, 

and let that be the consolation you offer. 
Is my complaint toward men? 

And why should I not be impatient? 
Look at me and understand and be astonished, 

and put your hands over your mouths. 











When I think of it I am dismayed, 
and horror takes hold of my flesh. 


Why do the wicked survive, 
grow old, become mighty in power? 
Their progeny is secure in their sight; 
they see before them their kinfold and their offspring. 
Their homes are safe and without fear, 
nor is the scourge of God upon them. 
These folk have infants numerous as lambs 
and their children dance. 


They live out their lives in prosperity, 
and tranquilly go down to the nether world. 
Yet they say to God, “Depart from us, 
for we have no wish to learn your ways! 
What is the Almighty that we should serve him, 
and what gain from praying to him?” 
If their happiness is not in their own hands 
and if the counsel of the wicked is repulsive to God, 
How often is the lamp of the wicked put out? 
How often does destruction come upon them, 
the portion he allots in his anger? 


Let them be like straw before the wind, 
and like the chaff which the storm snatches away! 
May God not store up a man’s misery for his children; 
let him requite the man himself so that he feels it, 
For what interest has he in his family after him, 
when the number of his days is finished? 


Can anyone teach God knowledge, 
seeing that he judges these on high? 
One dies in his full vigor, 
wholly at ease and content; 
Another dies in bitterness of soul, 
having never tasted happiness. 
Alike they lie down in the dust, 
and worms cover them both. 


Behold, 1 know your thoughts 

and the arguments you rehearse against me. 
How can you offer me vain comfort, 

answers in which perfidy lies? 
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I have prepared my case; 
I know that I am right. 

I would speak with the Almighty, 
I wish to reason with God! 


EurpHaz: Should a wise man answer such blasphemy, such impiety, 
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consort with airy opinions puffed like the wind? 
Indeed, Job, you do away with piety 

and are impious in arguing with God. 
Wickedness instructs your mouth, 

and you choose to speak like the crafty. 
Your own mouth condems you, not 1; 

your own lips refute you. 


Are the dealings of God not enough for you, 
and providence that deals gently with you? 
Why do your notions carry you away, 
and why do your eyes blink, 
So that you turn anger against God, 
and let such words escape your mouth? 


I will show you, if you listen to me; 
what | have seen I will tell 
What wise men relate and have not been contradicted 
since the days of the fathers. 
The wicked man is in torment all his days, 
and limited years are in store for the tyrant; 
The sound of terror is in his ears; 
when all is prosperous, the spoiler comes upon him. 
He despairs of escaping the darkness, 
and looks ever for the sword; 
A wanderer, food for the vultures, 
he knows that his destruction is imminent. 
By day the darkness fills him with dread; 
distress and anguish overpower him. 


Because he has stretched out his hand against God 
and bade defiance to the Almighty, 

Because he enveloped himself in his crassness 
and made a mask for his folly, 

He shall not be rich; his possessions shall not endure. 


A flame shall wither him in his early growth, 
and with the wind his blossoms shall disappear. 
He shall be like the vine that sheds its grapes unripened, 
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and like an olive tree casting off its bloom. 
For the breed of the impious shall be sterile, 

and fire shall consume the tents of extortioners. 
They conceive malice and bring forth emptiness; 

they give birth only to failure. 


This is too much talk. 
Reflect, and then we can have discussion. 
Truly, the light of the wicked is extinguished; 
no flame brightens his hearth. 
The light is darkened in his tent; 
in spite of him, his lamps go out. 
His vigorous steps are hemmed in, 
and his own counsel casts him down. 


For he rushes headlong into a net, 
and he wanders into a pitfall. 

A trap seizes him by the heel, 
and a snare lays hold of him. 

A noose is hid for him in the ground, 
and toils for him in the way. 


On every side terrors affright him; 
destruction is ready at his side. 

The first-born of death consumes his limbs; 
terror conducts him to the king. 

He is plucked from the security of his tent; 
over his abode brimstone is scattered. 


Below, his roots dry up; 
and above, his branches wither 
His memory perishes from the land, 
and he has no name on the earth. 
He is driven from light into darkness, 
and banished out of the world. 


He has neither son nor grandson among his people, 
nor any survivor where once he dwelt. 

So is it then with the dwelling of impious men; 
such is the place of him who knows not God! 


I am young and these and you are very old; 
therefore I held back and was afraid 
to declare to you another point. 
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But there is, apart from age, a spirit in man, 
the breath of the Almighty, that gives him understanding. 
I followed you attentively, and behold! 
there is none who has convicted Job! 
Therefore, Job, hear my discourse, 
and hearken to all my words. 
You have said in my hearing, 
as I listened to the sound of your words: 
“I am clean and without transgression; 
I am innocent; there is no guilt in me. 
Yet God invents pretexts against me 
and reckons me as his enemy.” 
In so saying, you are not just, let me tell you; 
for God is greater than man. 
Why, then, do you make complaint against him 
that he gives no account of his doing? 
God does speak, perhaps once, or even twice, 
though man perceives it not. 
And by turning man from evil 
and keeping his pride away from him, 
God witholds his soul from sin 
and his life from passing to Sheol. 
Moreover, a man is chastened on a bed of pain 
and through unceasing suffering in his mortal frame. 
And in suffering he shall pray, 
and God shall favor him. 
Lo, all these things God does do 
Twice, or perhaps thrice, for a man, 
Bringing back his soul from the pit 
to the light, to the land of the living. 
In all this, far be it from God to do wickedness, 
far from the Almighty to do wrong. 
Rather, he requites men for their conduct, 
and brings home to a man his way of life. 


Look up to the skies and behold; 
regard the high heavens above you. 
If you sin, what injury do you do to God? 
Even if your offenses are many, how do you hurt him? 
If you are righteous, what do you give him, 
or what does he receive from your hand? 
Your wickedness can affect only yourself, 
only you are the one who is burst. 
Nonetheless, it is idle to say that God does not hear, 














Jos: 


or that the Almighty does not take notice. 
Even though you say you see him not, your case is before him; 
in trembling should you wait upon him, 


This is what I say; this is my position: 

that God saves the unfortunate through their affliction, 

and instructs them in their distress. 
Therefore, take heed; think not of evil; 

think rather only of the Almighty. 
Turn rather to God, sublime in his power, 

pre-eminent in his judgment, wonderful in his ways. 
In his hands he holds the lightning, 

and he commands it to strike the mark. 
His thunder speaks for him, 

and the noise of the storm is the sound of his voice. 
Hear him when he speaks; 

take heed when he condescends. 


No doubt you are the intelligent folk, 
and with you wisdom shall die; 
But I have intelligence as well as you; 
for who does not know such things as these? 
I have become the sport of my neighbors; 
“The one whom God answers when he calls upon him, 
The just, the perfect man” is a laughing-stock! 
Such is my lot. 
For the tents of robbers are prosperous, 
and those who provoke God are secure. 


But with God are wisdom and might; 
his are counsel and understanding. 
If he breaks a thing down, there is no rebuilding; 
if he imprisons a man, there is no release. 
He holds back the waters, and there is drought; 
he sends them forth, and they overwhelm the land. 
He loosens the bonds imposed by kings 
and leaves but a waistcloth to bind the king’s own loins. 
He sends counsellors away barefoot, 
and of judges he makes fools. 


Lo, all this my eye has seen; 

my ear has heard and perceived it. 
What you know, I also know; 

I fall not short of you. 
But I would speak with the Almighty; 
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I wish to reason with God. 
You are glossing over falsehoods 

and offering vain remedies, every one of you! 
Hear now the rebuke I shall utter, 

and listen to the reproof of my lips: 


Be silent, let me alone! that I may speak 
and give vent to my feelings. 
I will carry my flesh between my teeth, 
and hold my life in my hand. 
Slay me though he might, I will wait for God; 
I will defend my conduct before him. 
And this shall be my salvation: 
that no impious man can come into his presence. 


Behold, 1 have prepared my case, 
I know that I am in the right. 
If anyone can make a case against me, 
than I shall be silent and die. 
I would speak with the Almighty; 
I wish to reason with God. 


Man, born of woman, 
is short-lived and filled with trouble. 

Like a flower that springs up and fades, 
swift as a shadow that does not abide, 

Even so, he wastes away like a rotten thing; 
like a garment that the moth has consumed. 


Upon such a one as this, Lord, will you cast your eyes 
so as to bring me into judgment before you? 
Call me, and I will respond; 
or let me speak first, and answer. 
What are my faults and my sins? 
My misdeeds, my guile, my craft make known to me! 
Talk to me, speak to me, Lord! 


(speaking conversationally) 

Here, friends, is rank irreverence: 

Job, upon the earth, on a dungheap, 

Questioning God, disputing, demanding justice of God. 
It is ridiculous! 

God has killed his sons, his daughters, 

Taken his oxen, his camels, sheep— 
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Everything he has— 

And left him sick and stricken on this heap, 
With not even the comfort of a fault, 
The consciousness of a crime, 
The rag of a cause, of a reason. 

But God is cause. 

Whatever God may do is justice. 

That is what Job must learn. 

But not till the end of the play, 
for that is what the play is. 


And its point is this: 
There is always someone playing Job, 
Someone who wants a reason, 
who suffers without sin, 
Someone who seeks the cause. 
He is Job today. 
Not with camels perhaps, but with all his dreams taken from him, 
With his labors gone to nothing, 
Sitting counting his losses, scraping his sores, 
Discussing himself with his friends, his physicians, 
Questioning everything: the times, the stars, 
His own soul, God’s providence. 
But let us leave Job for a moment; later we will return. 


ACT II 


(speaking conversationally) 
Job, tragic Job, he wanted reasons. 
Therefore he suffers. He suffers 
Because he probes at the cause of creation, 
Because he drops a plumb-line into the mind of God. 
Oh, he will hear God, 
But only through storm and stress, 
Only in the wind 

that overturns all nature’s elements, 

to strew the weeds of truth about, 
The truth that grows like a weed, 
Hardy and perennial, 
Planted in Hus, sprouting in Arabia, 
In bloom in Palestine, 
Blossoming yet today. 


Because there is always someone playing Job, 
Someone today who wants a reason, 
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Someone who suffers, 

Who is Job today. 
Not with oxen perhaps, 
But with all his dreams taken from him, 
With his labors gone to nothing, 
Sitting counting his losses, scraping his sores, 
Discussing himself with his friends, his physicians, 
Questioning everything: the stars, the times, 
His own soul, God’s providence. 
Well, he will have his answer; he will see justice. 
But not till the end, for that is what the play is. 
And it is time we return to it. 


Oh, that I were as in the months past! 

as in the days when God watched over me, 
While his lamp shone above my head, 

and by his light I walked through the darkness; 
As I was in my flourishing days, 

when God sheltered my tent; 
When the Almighty was yet with me, 

and my children were round about me; 
When my footsteps were bathed in milk, 

and the rock flowed with streams of oil. 


Then when I went forth to the gate of the city 
and set my seat up in the square, 
The young men saw me and withdrew, 
while the elders rose up and stood; 
For me they listened and waited; 
they were silent for my counsel, 
and their tongues, cleaved to the roofs of their mouths. 


I wore my honesty like a garment; 
justice was my robe and my turban. 
I was eyes to the blind, 
and feet to the lame was I; 
I was father to the needy; 
the rights of the stranger I studied; 
I broke the jaws of the wicked man; 
from his teeth I forced the prey. 


But now they hold me in derision 
who are younger in years than 1; 


Whose fathers I should have disdained 

















to rank with the dogs of my flock. 
To me the strength of their hands meant nought; 

their vigor had perished through want and hunger. 
They fled to the land of waste and desolation, 

to dry and barren ground. 
They plucked saltwort and shrubs; 

the roots of the broom tree were their food. 
They were banished from among men, 

to dwell on the slopes of the wadies; 
Among the caves and the bushes they raised their raucous cry; 

under the nettles they huddled together. 
Irresponsible, nameless men, 

they were driven from among men. 


Yet now they laugh at me in mockery, 
and I cry to you, the Almighty. 
But you do not answer me; 
you stand off and look at me; 
Then you turn upon me without mercy 
and with your strong hand you buffet me. 
You raise me up only to drive me before the wind, 
to toss me and buffet me with the tempest. 


Indeed, I know you will turn me back in death 
to the destined place of every one alive. 
Yet should not a hand be held out 
to help a wretched man in his calamity? 
Or have I not wept for the hardships of others; 
was not my soul grieved for the destitute? 
Yet, when I looked for good, evil came; 
when | expected light, then came darkness. 


My soul ebbs away from me; 
within me is a seething that will not be stilled. 
My gnawing pains take no rest by night; 
days of affliction abound in me. 
I go about in gloom, without the sun; 
I rise up in public to voice my grief. 
I have become the brother of jackals, 
companion to the ostrich. 
My blackened skin falls from me; 
the heat scorches my frame. 
My harp is turned to mourning, 
and my reed-pipe to weeping. 
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But what is man’s lot before God, 
his inheritance from the Almighty on high? 
Is it not calamity for the unrighteous, 
and woe for the evil-doer. 
Does God not see my ways 
and number all my steps? 
Let him weigh me in the scales of justice; 
thus will he know my innocence! 


If I have made any agreement with my eyes 

and entertained any thoughts against a maiden; 
If my heart has been enticed toward a woman, 

and I have laid in wait at my neighbor’s door; 
Then may destruction come upon me, 

may ruin be my lot! 
For that would be heinous, 

a crime to be condemned; 
A fire that should burn down to the abyss 

till it consumed me to the roots. 


Had I put my trust in wealth 
or called fine gold my security, 
Then may my arm fall from the shoulder, 
my forearm be broken at the elbow! 
Had I looked upon the sun as it shone 
or the moon in the splendor of its progress, 
And had my heart been secretly enticed 
to waft them a kiss with my hand; 
This too would have been a crime for condemnation, 
for I should have denied God above. 





Oh, that I had God to hear my case, 

and that my accuser would write out his indictment! 
Surely I would wear it on my shoulder 

and put it on me like a diadem; 
Of all my steps I should give him an account; 

like a prince I should present my case before him. 





This is my final plea; let the Almighty answer me! 


Who is this that obscures divine plans 
with words of ignorance? 
Gird up your loins now, like a man; 
I will question you, and you tell me the answers! 





Where were you when I founded the earth? 
Tell me, if you have understanding. 
Who determined its size; do you know? 
Who stretched out the measuring line for it? 
Into what were its pedestals sunk, 
and who laid the cornerstone, 
While the morning stars sang in chorus 
and all the angels shouted for joy? 


And who shut within doors the sea, 
when it burst forth from the womb; 
When I made the clouds its garment 
and thick darkness its swaddling bands? 
When I set limits for it 
and fastened the bar of its door, 
And said: Thus far and no farther shall you come, 
and here shall our proud waves be stilled! 


Have you ever in your lifetime commanded the morning 
and shown the dawn its place 
For taking hold of the ends of the earth, 
till the wicked are shaken from its surface? 
The earth is changed as is clay by the seal, 
and dyed as though it were a garment; 
But from the wicked the light is withheld, 
and the arm of pride is shattered. 


Have you entered into the sources of the sea, 
or walked about the depths of the abyss? 
Have the gates of death been shown to you, 
or have you seen the portals of darkness? 
Have you comprehended the breadth of the earth? 
Tell me, if you know all: 
Which is the way to the dwelling place of light, 
and where is the abode of darkness, 
That you may take them to their boundaries 
and set them on their homeward paths? 


Have you entered the storehouse of the snows, 
and seen the treasury of the bail 
Which I have reserved for times of storm, 
for the days of war and of battle? 
Which way to the parting of the winds, 
whence the east wind spreads over the earth? 
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Jos: 


VOICE OF 
Gop: 








Who laid out a channel for the downpour 
and for the thunderstorms a path 
To bring rain to no-man’s land, 
the unpeopled wilderness; 
To enrich the waste and desolate ground 
till the desert blooms with verdure? 


Has the rain a father; 
or who has begotten the drops of dew? 
Out of whose womb comes the ice, 
and who gives the hoarfrost its birth in the skies. 
When the waters lie covered as though with stone 
that holds captive the surface of the deep? 


Have you fitted a curb to the Pleiades, 
or loosened the bonds of Orion? 

Can you bring forth Mazzaroth in their seasons, 
or guide Ursus with its train? 

Do you know the ordinance of the heavens; 
can you put into effect their plan on earth? 


Can you raise your voice among the clouds, 
or veil yourself in the waters of the storm? 
Can you send forth the lightnings on their way, 
and will they say to you: “We are at your service?” 
Who counts the clouds in his wisdom; 
or who tilts the waterjars of heaven 
So that the dust of the earth is fused into a mass 
and its clods made solid? 
I question you; tell me the answers! 


The dust of the earth is without feeling; 

and the clouds weep without understanding. 
But even the foxes have dens, Lord, 

and the birds whereon to lay their heads. 
Even the dogs eat the crumbs 

that fall from the master’s table. 


So indeed, but who hunts the prey for the lioness 
or appeases the hunger of her cubs, 

While they crouch in their dens 
or lie in wait in the thicket? 

Who provides nourishment for the ravens 

when their young ones cry out to me, 

and they rove without food? 




















Do you know the birth of the mountain goats, 
watch for the birth pangs of the hinds, 
Number the months that they must fulfill, 
and fix the time of their bringing forth? 
They crouch down and bear their young; 
they deliver their progeny in the desert. 
When their offspring thrive and grow, 
they leave and do not return. 


Who has given the wild ass his freedom, 
and who has loosed him from bonds? 
I have made the wilderness his home 
and the salt flats his dwelling. 
He scoffs at the uproar of the city, 
and hears no shouts of a driver. 
He ranges the mountains for pasture, 
and seeks out the patch of green. 


Will the wild ox consent to serve you, 
and to pass the nights by your manger? 
Will a rope bind him in the furrow, 
and will he harrow the valleys after you? 
Will you trust him for his great strength 
and leave to him the fruits of your toil? 
Can you rely on him to thresh out your grain 
and gather in the yield of your threshing floor? 


Who puts wisdom in the heart, 

and gives the cock its understanding? 
The wings of the ostrich beat idly; 

her plumage is lacking in pinions. 
When she leaves her eggs on the ground 

and deposits them in the sand, 
Unmindful that a foot may crush them, 

that the wild beasts may trample them, 
She cruelly disowns her young 

and ruthlessly makes nought of her brood; 
For 1 have witheld wisdom from her 

and I have given her no share of understanding. 
Yet in her swiftness of foot 

she makes sport of the horse and the rider. 


Do you give the horse his strength, 
and endow his neck with splendor? 
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Do you make the steed to quiver 
while his thunderous snorting spreads terror? 

He jubilantly paws the plain 
and rushes in his might against the weapons. 

He laughs at fear and cannot be deterred; 
he turns not back from the sword. 

Around him rattles the quiver, 
flashes the spear and the javelin. 

Frenzied and trembling he devours the ground; 
he holds not back at the sound of trumpet, 
but as each blast he cries “Aha!” 

Even from afar he scents the battle, 
the roar of the chiefs and the shouting. 


Is it by your discernment that the hawk soars, 
that he spreads his wings toward the south? 
Does the eagle fly up at your command, 
to pass the night in his lofty nest? 
The pinnacle of the cliffs is his stronghold; 
from thence he watches for his prey; 
his eyes behold it afar off. 
His young ones greedily drink blood; 
Where the slain are, there is he. 


Will we have arguing with the Almighty by the critic? 
Will man stand up before me? 


Behold, I am of little account; 
what can I answer you? 
Like an old wine-skin, empty of wine, 
my heart is without words. 
I will close my lips, 
and I will not speak; 
I will harness my tongue, 
and I will not talk. 
For what is the heart of man in God’s sight, 
or man’s lips in his view? 
Or what wisdom is in a man’s tongue 
when his ears are bent toward the Lord? 
I will put my hand over my mouth; 
I will stop my lips. 
Though I have spoken once, 
I will not do so again; 
Though twice, I will do so no more. 











Voice oF Gird up your loins now like a man, 


Gop: 


I will question you again, and you need not answer! 
Would you refuse to acknowledge my right? 
Would you condemn me, that you may be justified? 


Have you an arm like that of God, 

or can you thunder with a voice like his? 
Adorn yourself with grandeur and majesty, 

and array yourself with glory and splendor. 
Let loose the fury of your wrath; 

tear down the wicked and shatter them. 
Bring down the haughty with a glance; 

bury them in the dust together; 

in the hidden world imprison them. 
Then I too will acknowledge 

that your own right hand can save you. 


See, besides you | made Behemoth, 
that feeds on grass like an ox. 
Behold the strength in his loins, 
and his vigor in the sinews of his belly. 
He carries his tail like a cedar; 
the sinews of his thighs are like cables, 
His bones are like tubes of bronze; 
his frame is like iron rods. 
He came at the beginning of God’s way, 
and was made the taskmaster of his fellows; 
For the produce of the mountains is brought to him, 
and of all wild animals he makes sport. 
Under the lotus tree he lies, 
in coverts of the reedy swamp. 
The lotus trees cover him with their shade; 
all about him are the poplars on the bank. 
If the river grows violent, he is not disturbed; 
he is tranquil though the torrent surges about his mouth. 


Or can you lead Leviathan with a hook, 
or curb his tongue with a bit? 
Can you put a rope into his nose, 
or pierce through his check with a gaff? 
Will he then plead with you, time after time, 
or address you with tender words? 
Will he make an agreement with you 
that you may have him as slave forever? 
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Can you play with him as with a bird? 
Can you put him in leash for your maidens? 
Will the traders bargain for him; 
will the merchants divide him up? 
Upon the earth there is not his like; 
intrepid be was made. 
All, however lofty, fear him; 
he is king over all proud beasts. 
And yet I made him! 


Jos: I know that you can do all things, 
and that no purpose of yours can be hindered. 
I have dealt with great things that I do not understand; 
things too wonderful for me, which I cannot know. 
I had heard of you by word of mouth, 
but now my eye has seen you. 
Therefore I disown what I have said, 
and repent in dust and ashes. 
You give, and you take away; 
blessed be your name. 


EPILOGUE 


Chorus (reading): And it came to pass after the Lord spoke these words to 
Job, that the Lord said to Eliphaz the Themanite: “I am angry with you and 
your two friends; for you have not spoken rightly concerning me, as has 
my servant Job. Now, therefore, take seven bullocks and seven rams, and 
go with my servant Job, and offer up a holocaust for yourselves; and let 
my servant Job pray for you; for his prayer I will accept, not to punish you 
severely. For you have not spoken rightly concerning me, as has my servant 
Job.” Then Eliphaz the Themanite, and Baldad the Sueite, and Sophar the 
Naamaite went and did as the Lord had commanded them. And the Lord 
accepted the intercession of Job. 

Also, the Lord restored the prosperity of Job, after he had prayed for 
his friends. The Almighty even gave to Job twice as much as he had before. 
Then all his brethren and his sisters came to him, and all his former 
acquaintances, and they dined with him in his house. They condoled with 
him and comforted him for all the suffering which the Lord had brought 
upon him; and each one gave him a piece of money and a gold ring. 

Thus did God bless the latter days of Job more than his earlier ones. 
For he had fourteen thousand sheep, six thousand camels, a thousand yoke 
of oxen, and a thousand work-animals. And he had seven sons and three 
daughters. In all the land no other women were as beautiful as the 
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daughters of Job; and their father gave them an inheritance among their 
brethren. After this, Job lived a hundred and forty years, and he saw his 
children, his grandchildren, and even his great-grandchildren. Then Job 
died, old and full of years. But he never forgot what the Lord God had 
told him. 


THE POETRY OF ROY CAMPBELL* 
By THOMAS P. MCDONNELL 


R” CAMPBELL is the kind of poet about whom you either blow hot 
or cold. You either get, from reading him, the chilly rejection of a 
Robert Graves or the warm acceptance of an Edith Sitwell. He is that kind 
of poet—although in some cases you almost begin to suspect the espousal 
of partisan causes which have little to do with Campbell’s poetry. But I 
suppose the “wind” metaphor is particularly apt, since Edith Sitwell has 
already described Roy Campbell as “a poetic tornado.” And yet, though 
his personal life was crammed with adventurous activity, I am not so 
sure that he is the poetical big-wind that Dame Edith has taken him to be. 
For it is hard to deny, as with most “men of action” who take to writing— 
and in this case, especially to poetry—that he exhibited a certain amount 
of literary affectation. It was enough for him to be a good poet, and 
condescending as it may sound, I believe he was all of that. 

It has been said of Roy Campbell (again, by Dame Edith) that he 
possessed “a flawless technique.” And still he could write such Long- 
fellowish lines as ‘Between the midnight and the morn, / To share my 
watches late and lonely . . . Along the secret stair of thought / Have come 
to me on those hushed paces / Whose footfall is my beating heart.” He 
was often better in the shorter lyrics (of which “The Secret Muse” is 
contradictorily one) than he was in the longer poems, which, to my taste, 
sometime run off into mere wordiness and repetition. But you cannot say 
of “Toledo, July 1936” that it is not an almost flawlessly beautiful poem: 


Toledo, when I saw you die 

And heard the roof of Carmel crash, 

A spread-winged phoenix from its ash 
The Cross remained against the sky! 
With horns of flame and haggard eye 
The mountain vomited with blood, 





*1 had not, I am sorry to say, the opportunity (while this was being written) to 
examine some of Campbell’s latest work—for example, “Vision of Our Lady over 
Toledo.” Also, it will become obvious to the reader that 1 have attempted no com- 
mentary on Campbell as translator—not only of St. John of the Cross, but of Baudelaire 
and Lorca as well—for to do so would require another essay. 
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A thousand corpses down the flood 
Were rolled gesticulating by, 

And high above the roaring shells 

I heard the silence of your bells 
Who've left these broken stones behind 
Above the years to make your home, 
And burn, with Athens and with Rome, 
A sacred city of the mind. 


But all this business about a flawless technique raises an important 
question, for I do not believe that it is merely picayunish to ask, “What és 
a flawless technique?” Are we to attribute this quality to Roy Campbell 
simply because he wrote in formal meters, and largely excelled in doing 
so? The fact is that Campbell relied almost exclusively upon the five- 
stress iambic line, and almost exclusively from that, upon the heroic 
couplet. Now it would be folly to deride the importance of the heroic 
couplet to English poetry (in fact, I quite agree with Yvor Winters’ high 
opinion of its potentiality even in modern verse), but I do not think 
it can be denied that Campbell drove it with almost merciless insistence. 
Further, it seems to me a form that in serious (and often pretentious) 
use cannot tolerate an extension of much more than three or four pages 
without increasing the risk of monotomy—a fatal quality in any poem. 

I have tried to discover, in lately re-reading Roy Campbell, why it is 
that The Flaming Terrapin, which so fluttered both English and American 
hearts in 1924, should so little effect us today. The superficial reason, of 
course, is that we are not used to reading a poem as long as that, and 
especially one driven by such iambic power and almost hammering rhyme. 
We have outgrown such poeticism as o'er and e’er, and we soon tire 
of endless minutiae and all those lines beginning with “Like”: (“Like 
Ariel on the empty winds to spin” “Like a great bell clanged in the 
winds of Time” “Like searchlights darted faint unearthly rays” etc.) But 
more than this, I think it is the over-wrought Shelleyean imagery which we 
find too rich for our modern taste. It is difficult for the modern mind to 
conceive of the world and humanity as an ark being dragged through space 
by an over-heated turtle—and this in a time when the contemporary sensi- 
bility is not disinterested in space-travel. That is why, I suppose, the 
vision of T. S. Eliot, with all its breakdown in form, means more to us 
than the admittedly “nobler” vision of Roy Campbell. At least Eliot has 
engaged us in terms (as they say in the Academies) of the human pre- 
dicament of which we are part. And, parenthetically, if Campbell had had 
any knowledge of natural history, other than how most vigorously to 
destroy its inhabitants, he would have known that the terrapin, rather 
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than the glamorous sea-creature he pictured it to be, is a comparatively 
undistinguished North American species, “living in fresh or brackish water.” 
But it is something of a shock to realize that Eliot and Campbell were 
contemporaries, so estranged were they from one another’s worlds. 

The Georgiad is something else, for here is a poem ideally suited to 
its purpose. It is, of course, the Dunciad of our time; and shares with the 
Dunciad some of its questionable taste. But we are often too squeamish in 
these matters. If Pope took pains to demolish a few pesky poetasters, 
nobody now cries that they were quashed. The difference is, however, that 
some of Campbell’s straw men are still known to us, and all are not 
poetasters by any means: 


Inspire me, Fun, and set my fancy gliding, 
I’ll be your Graves and you my Laura Riding. 


One can see from this, perhaps, why Robert Graves has taken such a curt 
view of Roy Campbell; and why, instead of committing himself to a valid 
act of criticism, he has merely nursed an old animosity. But Dunciads and 
Georgiads have a way of making the people whom they poke fun at behave 
rather badly themselves. And yet, the satirical being so much a part of 
our human nature, I should not want to see these poems banished from our 
literature; nor can I agree with Dame Edith that the satires are the least 
part of Roy Campbell’s poetry. They surely acquire some virtue by mere 
omission of excesses which clot many of the so-called greater poems. 

In the satires all the attention to minutiae, which one finds so tiring in 
the more serious poems, suddenly becomes relevant and _ glitteringly 
pertinent. Also, you do not find in them that almost suffocating diffusion 
of favorite-wordism which even the most casual reader of Campbell must 
at length come to recognize. I mean those seemingly drugged repetitions of 
“azure,” “rosy,” “perfume,” “plumes,” “fragrance,” “fire” or “fiery,” “flame” 
“slumber,” “dreams,” and especially, “flowers,” which he couples again 
and again with “hours,” “towers,” “powers.” But more important, I think, 
the rhyming of The Georgiad does not at all seem either forced, on the 
one hand, or overly-facile, on the other—although I realize that it is 
practically heretical to speak in any but the most admiring terms about 
Roy Campbell’s resources of rhyme. It is simply that to my own particular 
view the wit of satire takes easily to rhyme. Indeed, Pope’s was largely 
a poetry of wit for which the heroic couplet is the perfect vehicle. Or as 
Roy Campbell has said: 


My pen the spur, my rhyme the jingled rein, 
My hand the downswung stirrup of my brain, 
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Although I’ve had to spurt to save my hide 
A canter is my ordinary stride... 


So one might almost wish that Campbell had galloped less and cantered 
more. Actually, it is something of a paradox that the sedentary (how 
Campbell must have hated the word!), or closet verse, of this supreme 
roustabout should seem to have a livelier and quicker motion than those 
poems which appear to carry the further paradox of a seemingly ponderous 
vigor. Now I do not claim that the satires are Campbell’s major contribution 
to poetry, but say they are better than generally admitted taken to be (usually 
by over-sensitive souls), and anti-Semitism aside, are generally amusing. 

Further, to compound paradox upon paradox, although Roy Campbell 
was as far removed from the Georgian poets as anyone could be, he once 
in a while wrote like one of them, as in the well-known lines from 
“Autumn:” “I love to see, when leaves depart / The clear anatomy arrive, / 
Winter, the paragon of art, / That kills all forms of life and feeling, / 
Save what is pure and will survive.” (I somehow suspect that what made 
Campbell scorn the Georgians was not so much their sit-by-the-fireside 
mentality as it was their gentility of art—and yet it was an art that could 
produce so perfect a lyric as Frost’s “Dust of Snow.”) But even in 
Campbell’s Georgian lapse, as above, there is an important key to his 
thought; and that is the arbitarary and almost Nietzschean reverence he 
held toward certain “aristocratic” species of nature, while appearing at 
the same time intolerant of the mysteries and weaknesses of others. 

It is, therefore, of more than curious or passing interest that Roy 
Campbell wrote one of his most superb lyrics about an aristocrat with 
which but few of us can find any lasting, or even temporary, sympathy; I 
mean, of course, “To a Pet Cobra.” Surely, if I may presume upon Carl 
Jung, we all of us possess an archetypal consciousness of revulsion toward 
things that slide through the grass. Emily Dickinson concentrated this 
collective emotion in the startling phrase, “zero at the bone.” And even 
D. H. Lawrence, who cannot be easily outdone in his self-immersion in 
the dark side of nature, one day threw a log at a drinking snake—an act 
he immediately regreted, and which motivated his writing of the celebrated 
poem “Snake.” But Roy Campbell, in full control of a sense of form 
that Lawrence could never achieve, not only engages an immediate em- 
pathy with the cobra, but attains a complete Romantic identification with 
it—a Romanticism, by the way, that makes Lawrence’s look tame. Here is 
the first stanza, with its skin-tingling last lines 


With breath indrawn and every nerve alert, 
As at the brink of some profound abyss, 
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I love on my bare arm, capricious flirt, 

To feel the chilly and incisive kiss 

Of your lithe tongue that forks its swift caress 
Between the folded slumber of your fangs, 
And half reveals the nacreous recess 

Where death upon those dainty hinges hangs. 


It has been said by Edith Sitwell that the poet and the cobra have been 
united by their common loneliness, but it is more than loneliness; it is 
pride (and indeed is so stated) and hatred and distrust of man: 


Our lonely lives in every chance agreeing, 

It is no common friendship that you bring, 
It was the desert starved us into being 

The hate of men that sharpened us to sting: 
Sired by starvation, suckled by neglect, 
Hate was the surly tutor of our youth: 

I too can hiss the hair of men erect 
Because my lips are venomous with truth. 


But even the magnificent poetry aside (“Our spirits leaped, hosannas of 
destruction, / Like desert lilies forked with tongues of fire,” etc.), I 
cannot but think that what Roy Campbell is saying here is something 
far removed from truth; in fact, it is all feeling and impulse. And the 
realization finally becomes clear that the tragic beauty and “deadly 
splendor” of the poem have not so much to do with the cobra itself as 
with the terrible fact that the poet has withdrawn into nature at the 
expense of man, who would even love to see his dull countrymen inad- 
vertantly step on such a cobra, and then watch them caper to the lithe 
retaliation of one “Whose coils are volted with electric power.” Dame 
Edith has said that the poem is so coherent and interwoven that it cannot 
bear separate quotation of its parts, but I venture to suggest that its fifth 
stanza is not only verbally the weakest, but philosophically insupportable. 
It sings “a rapture for the sons of strife,” and of that “topmost peak of peril” 
which shall become “A throne for spirits that abound in life;” and in a 
Nietzschean apotheosis, concludes: “There is no joy like theirs who fight 
alone, / Whom lust or gluttony have never tied, / Who in their purity 
have built a throne, / And in their solitude a tower of pride.” That may be 
fine for Supermen and Supersnakes, but where does it leave our suffering 
and common humanity? Finally, almost anti-climatically, the poem re- 
solves itself into a fairly harmless invocation to primitivism: 
I wish my life, O suave and silent sphinx, 


Might flow like yours in some such strenuous line, 
My days the scales, my years the bony links, 
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The chain the length of its resilient spine: 
And when at last the moment comes to strike, 
Such venom give my hilted fangs the power, 
Like drilling roots the dirty soil that spike, 
To sting these rotted wastes into a flower. 


Primitivism, however, is not an altogether unattractive quality in others 
of Roy Campbell’s poems. But by primitivism I do not mean any elaborate 
structure such as Yvor Winters might expound upon, but rather that 
simple atmosphere associated with primal origins and the beginnings of 
things, almost of that first creation before men came to inhabit the earth. 
It is the mood evoked by D. H. Lawrence’s “River Roses” by the Isar, 
and most magnificently by Roy Campbell’s “Horses on the Camargue.” 
For myself, I cannot read “The Zebras,” widely anthologized as it may 
be, without drinking in with renewed freshness that sense of morning and 
primitive creation of which I just spoke. I know of no other sonnet in the 
langauge that can come close to it in that respect: 


From the dark woods that breathe of fallen showers, 
Harnessed with level rays in golden reins, 

The zebras draw the dawn across the plains 

Wading knee-deep among the scarlet flowers. 

The sunlight, zithering their flanks with fire, 
Flashes between the shadows as they pass 

Barred with electric tremors through the grass 
Like wind along the gold strings of a lyre. 

Into the flushed air snorting rosy plumes 

That smolder round their feet in drifting fumes, 
With dove-like voices call the distant fillies, 
While round the herds the stallion wheels his flight, 
Engine of beauty volted with delight, 

To roll his mare among the trampled lilies. 


So if the critical pendulum of this essay has swung from down to up- 
swing, it is simply in recognition of Roy Campbell at his best; and he is 
at his best in such poems as “The Serf,” “The Zulu Girl,” which contains 
within it the stirring of the African races; “Tristan da Cunha,” “The 
Palm,” although its anapestic regularity does not to my taste approximate 
the irregularity of the wind; “The Snake,” “Choosing a Mast:” practically 
all of the much neglected “Mithraic Emblems,” especially “Raven II;” and 
“The Sling.” If English literature should forget his best poems, then I am 
afraid we shall have ceased to care what language and poetry mean. 

Roy Campbell once wrote in some lines of “Dedication to Mary Camp- 
bell” that “Procrastination saves me half my time— / To live comes first 
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with me—to them a crime.” It would be easy to say that his songs literally 
sprang from the flux of action which dominated his life—or rather, which 
he himself dominated; but it would be more accurate, I think, to say that 
his poetry ran parallel to this activism. For all his activity, there was little 
fusion in his art of act and symbol combined in that singular intensity 
which reveals the soul of the poet—such as you find, for example, in 
Rilke and Hopkins. His poetry was a kind of running commentary, how- 
ever beautiful, on the theme of Nietzschean superiority. Minstrel-like, he 
celebrated the exploits (and exploitations) of the strong and the brave. He 
could write a vigorous hymn to a rock in the sea; but his “humanism,” 
when he exercised it, often degenerated into sentimentality. It is rather 
perfunctory to add that the reflective faculties were not his greatest resource. 
And yet we oughtn’t to expect a reflective kind of poetry from a man who 
fought with his guitar slung on his back, or who could “ride a dark horse 
against an armoured train.” (It is revealing, perhaps, that Dame Edith 
has already dubbed him “a true Knight of Our Lady, with emphasis mine). 

So parallel, in fact, are the poems of Roy Campbell to the activist 
principle of his life, that it is almost indispensible to read them in the 
light of his fascinating autobiography. And this would seem to bear out 
my point, because you come to know more of the kind of man he was 
from reading Light on a Dark Horse (not necessarily what he did) than 
you do from reading his poems. But not always. If he sometimes had a 
rather high opinion of himself, maybe it was because he saw his con- 
temporaries living such tame and obsequious lives, and therefore delighted 
in “firing a golden fusillade of words” into their delicate ears, 


Insulting their dull sense with gorgeous dyes, 
The matador of truth, he trails his scorn 
Before their lowered horns and bloodshot eyes— 
For never can their stubborn necks be tamed 
Until they know how laughter must be borne 
And learn to look on beauty unashamed. 


It is the redeeming and fulfilling quality of Roy Campbell, as poet, that 
he passionately loved the beauty of the natural world as he saw it; and 
that, fired with this love of beauty, he could do no less than recreate it in 
his own way. He was a man who looked on beauty unashamed, and you 
cannot ask more than that of any poet, except that he should describe it 
with consummate art. As for laughter, since he mentions it himself, I can 
only wish that its humanizing and civilizing influences (especially of self- 
laughter) had borne a greater share in his poetry. But then again you 
might not have had, after all, the man who was Roy Campbell. 
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THE SPIRIT ARTICLE SERIES 


The Editors of SPIRIT, A Magazine of Poetry, announced the begin- 
ning in the September issue of a series of important critical discussions on 
poetry and on poets of particular interest to the readers of SPIRIT and 
members of The Catholic Poetry Society of America. These have been 


September: The Poetry of Kathleen Raine, by Joseph P. Clancy 


November: The Poetry of David Jones, by Barry Ulanov 


January: The Modern Approach to Poetry, by John Boyd, S.J. 


March: The Poetry of Thomas Merton, by Thomas P. McDonnell 


May: Music and Meaning in Poetry, by M. Whitcomb Hess 


In This Issue: The Poetry of Roy Campbell, by Thomas P. McDonnell 


In September: The Untimely generation, by Barry Ulanov 


In November: Poetry and Prayer, by William Hill, S.J. 


The Series should prove a great aid in English classes, both in colleges 
and high schools for teachers as well as students. Back issues are available. 











